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A REAGAN INTERVIEW 


INTERVIEW, From Al2 
ber us in conventional weapons in 
a/most every category. Their Navy . 

, has, several hundred more ships 
than we; have. We’ve been making 
progress. We think that we have; 
we’ye.'achieved, I think, a deterrent 
to the. effect that; they’d have to 
•think twice about faking us on. But 
we haven’t caught up with them or 
■ ; surpassed them in any sense. - 

Trade With Japan 

’ Turning to trade with Japan, 
you have expressed your sym- 
pathy with Prime’ Minister 
Nakasone’s problems in trying 
to open up markets there. 

Nevertheless it appears the! 
negotiations continue to be 
very difficult with Japan, par- 1 
s ticularly in telecommunica- 
tions most recently. Are you 
satisfied after the report from 
your special envoy that some 
sort of agreement can still be 
reached, or do you think you're - 
going to face an increasingly 
- frustrated. Congress on this- 
issue? 

.:v; Well; I’m going to place my con- • 

/ fidence in Prime Minister Naka- 
sorte, and confidence that he wants 
to arrive at a solution to these trade 
problems, as much as we do. And of 
course, just as I do, he’s got 'some 
political problems of his own. But 
pur representatives came back and 
they are reassured that there is no 
lack of intent on his part, and 
they’re assured that he is going to 
continue doing his utmost to bring 
about some: changes, evening ’up 
this trade imbalance. And so we’re 
going to— we’ll just have to wait 
■ V and see what he can accomplish. 

1 We have made some progress so 
V far, some time ago, with regard to 
‘eftfus fruits, beef, things, of that 
■ kind, and I’m— the negotiations 
Aren’t over by any means. 

Mr. President, for a long 
time you've been theoretically 
strongly committed to the idea 
of free trade. Will you make an 
active effort to try and oppose 
the legislation, the protection- 
ist legislation that now ap- 
pears to be building in the 
Congress? 

Yes, I will. Because protection- 
. ism, if you go back over the years — 
all of you have only read about it — 
but the Great' Depression, ! think 
the Great- Depression was extended 
arid carried 6n add worsened be- _ __ . . . 

cause of a tariff situation on our I3X KSVi SIOli 

part called Smoot-Ilawley that, re- 
acted unfavorably against us. It was 
supposed to be protectionist. But 
protectionism is a two-way street. 

And it may be that here’s an indus- 
try that is suffering from, let’s say, 
some unfair competition. What 
we’re trying to cure is unfair com- 
petition, to see that the markets are 
free to each other, both ways, that 
we’re not competing with subsi- 
dized products, government-subsi- 
dized and so forth. And all of these 
things we’re doing our best to 
change. , , 

But in normal competition and 
international trade, to set down 
here a restriction that is based on 
some import in' our country from 
another, they then may retaliate 
and affect another industry of ours. 

So to help one industry by protec- 
tionism, when you can’t help all the 
others that are our exporters, 
what’s going to happen to them at 
the other end? We saw a little ex- 
ample of that; not exactly in this 
sense, in the grain embargo. We 
.lost a market, and we lost our — a 
recognition of us as a reliable trad- 
ing partner in doing that. 

A Visit to Dachau 



“I don’t feel any older. No, I feel fine .... I have to believe that eight years ai 
[California! governor . . . was a pretty good foundation’ for being president, 


And then to take advantage of 
that visit, on that occasion, to go 
there, I just think is contrary' to 
what I believe we should all start 
recognizing the day of the end of 
the war, and make it more of a cel- 
ebration of the fact that oh that day, 
40-odd years ago, began the friend- 
ship that we now know. Forty years 
of peace between us. And at the 
same time, you can say: and let us 
keep it this way and never go back 
to that other way. And it just 
seemed to me that it would be just 
out of line to emphasize that when I 
was there, as a visitor in their coun- 
try. 

I am supportive of the Holocaust 
Museum. I have done everything I 
can to be supportive of that. And 1 
will say anytime that anyone wants 
me to say it, as publicly as I can, 
that no, we must never forget that 
chapter in the history of human- 
kind. That, and our determination it 
must never happen again. 


Mr. President, you said in 
your last news conference that 
you didn’t want to visit Dachau 
[Nazi concentration camp] dur- 
ing your upcoming European 
trip because of an unnecessary 
guilt feeling that you said had 
been imposed on the present- 
day German people. How do 
' you respond to those American 
Jews who have interpreted this 
remark as minimizing the Ho- 
locaust and as passing up an 
opportunity to dramatize this 
idea of “never again"? 

Well, here. again is one that may- 
be — well, no, maybe about it— I 
guess I should have elaborated 
more in my answer. I have made it 
very plain and spoken publicly on a 
number of occasions and will con- 
tinue to say: We should never for- 
get the Holocaust. We should never 
fprget it in the sense that this must 
never happen again, to any people, 
for whatever reason, in the world. 

What I meant — to be a guest in 
that country, at Jthi3 particular time, 
when it is the coincident date with 
the end of the war, and recognizing 
that' most of the population 
ther6 — I grant you, there are some 
people there my age who remem- 
ber the war and were participants 
in it on that side — but the bulk of 
the population, you might say ev- 
erybody below 50 or 55 were either 
small children or were not born yet. 
And there’s no question about their 
great feeling of guilt even though 
they were not there to participate 
in it, of what their nation did. 


Mr. President, on tax re- 
form. [Treasury] Secretary 
Baker is at work, as you krtow, 
trying to come up with a re- 
vised proposal. And you have 
frequently talked about your 
desire to lower individual 
taxes. Yet the first Treasury 
plan envisioned a higher cor- 
porate tax burden. 4 re X ou 
willing to accept higher bur- 
dens on corporations as a 
trade-off for lower burdens on 
individuals? 

Well, no, the' corporate tax was 
going to be cut even more than the 
top personal rate in their plan. What 
we are . talking about is generally 
more money from . the corporate 
sector, but by way of broadening 
the base, that the rates would be 
lower for everyone, but there would 
be an end to some loopholes that 
probably were never intended to 
allow large profit-making corpora- 
tions to escape tax, totally tax-free 
for years on end. And it would sinj- 
ply mean that there would be more 
fairness, that you’d know that your 
neighbor was paying a tax too, and 
not getting off scot-free. 

So you would envision, as a 
result of this eHort, both lower 
corporate and individual rates 
and all the revenue that’s lost 
made up entirely by base- 
broadening efforts? 

Yes. The rates, there’s no ques- 
tion the plan calls for a 33 percent 


populous state in the Union, Cali- 
fornia, was a pretty good founda- 
tion. In other words, I didn't find 
things too different. I had eight 
years of dealing with' many of the- 
same problems. Granted, we didn't . 
have the foreign policy in California. 
But I think that this is part of it. For 
eight years somebody handed me a 
piece of paper every night that told 
me what I was going to be doing the 
next day. 

And when 1 became governor I 
had something of the same prob- 
lems in California' that we had here. 

1 came in in the middle of the fiscal 
year. You don’t quite come in in the 
middle here, you only come in four 
months into it. You’ve got eight 
months' to go on the other fellow’s 
budget. But the middle of the fiscal 
year and with already a deficit that 
had been piled up in California and 
the difference there— and I wish I 
had it here— the difference there 
was that, but in the six months re- 
maining, to me- in that— whf-n I 
tqok office of the budget, that first 
budget, I had to balance the budget, 
which w'as oner of the ^reasons why, 
in contrast to everything I’d %aid in 
campaigning,' f had to go for a tax 
increase because when July 1st 
came, that budget had to be bal- 
anced. But I promised the people 
that, as soon as we could, we would 
' give it back. And we did, You know 
that. And every time there was 
a — we got to the place where it was 
surpluses, not deficits, and every 
surplus we gave back to the taxpay- 


Balanced Budgets 


Well, Mr. President, speak- 
iitg of the balanced budget, 
you apparently, or reportedly, 
got very up.set at a congress- 
man who quoted — who said 
that he asked you: If you want 
a balanced budget, why don’t 
you submit one? Weil, I’d like 
to ask you: What was your re- 
sponse to that question? 

That it was the most hypocritical 
question I’ve ever heard. 

Why did you say that? 

, Well, as a member of a party that 
for 50 years, with only a couple of 
years’ exceptions, two or four 
years' exceptions, has been respon-. 
sible for the government spending, 
the Democratic congresses of the 
past 50 years, and we’ve had deficit 
spending for 50 years, and a trillion 
dollars piled up in national debt be- 


top rate instead of 46 for corpora- fore we got here, that for someone 

tions. And then it goes 50, 25 and now to suggest, when they them- 

15 for the, I mean, 35,-25 and 15 selves have refused to give me the 

instead of the 50 and other 13 tax cuts 1 ve asked for to suggest that I 

brackets for individuals. So, no, we should have asked for so many more 

don't want to penalize some taxpay- cuts, that we had a balanced budget 

er into paying a higher share by all at once, no. 

way of higher rates, We want all of It 13 hypocritical. He knows and 


the rates to be lower, but as I say, 
close those loopholes that have per- 
mitted, this thing of very profitable 
businesses not paying any tax. 

Oil Being President 

Mr. President, you said at 
St. John’s last week — I know 
you were in a lighter mood — 
you said to the students that 
you’re not a young man any- 
more. You are a person who’s 
always celebrated your own 
vitality, and I guess I wanted 
to ask you whether you' feel 
yourself aging or growing any 
older in this job? 

No. Do I look older? I don’t feel 
any older. No, I feel fine. No, I ha- 
ven’t. I think maybe part of it is 
there’ve been a lot of people who’ve 
sat at that desk and come from let's 
say different experiences in govern- 
ment by way of the legislature, for 
example. I have to believe that 
eight years as governor of the most 


everyone knows there’s no way that 
you could pull the rug out from so 
many people by trying to balance 
this budget in one term, in one 
year,. You have to— the people have 
become accustomed for a half-a- 
century to many of the things that 
government is doing. So you've got, 
to warn them that down the road 
here it’s not going to be doing some 
of these things. And you start us on 
a downward path of reducing the 
deficits to where you can point to a 
time reasonably certain and say, 
.here is where we can reach the bal- 
anced budget. And this is our goal, 
But for him, as a member of the 
body that has refused to give me 
(he cuts that I asked lor ever sined 
I've been here — if they'd given us 
the cuts in 1981 that we asked for, 
the budget deficit would be $50 bil- 
lion less than it is today. And then 
for him to say, “Why don’t you sub- 
mit a balanced budget?” Yes* I told 
him that, in no uncertain terms, 
how I felt about it. 
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